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pears to have taken possession of 
TO MR. HUSKISSON. some minds; namely, that the 
repealing of taxes is not the way 
to go to work to relieve the dis- 
tresses of Agriculture. 

This proposition, though somon- 
strous upon the very face of it, was 
first broached by your colleague 

ig silod, 6 Mareh, tae. the Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 
Sir, has since been adhered to by Mr. 

1, on Wednesday, the 20th of | Ricardo; and you yourself, Sir, 
February, took occasion to cite @ | jn answer to Mr. Brougham, on 
very glaring contradiction in your | the 15th of February, are reported 


opinions with regard to the effect | to have said, that you hoped “ to 
of taxation on the interests of those |‘ be able to convince the house, 


concerned in the cultivation of the ; that taxation, instead of occa- 
land. This happened at Cur- “ sioning the present low prices, — 
cnesTer, the city where your « was one of the means, indeed 


constituents reside. I had a full ! “the principal means, by which — 


right to show the existence of such « these prices were prevented 
contradiction ; but it is but fair | « from. falling lower. Taxation 
that I bring the whole evidence | « increased the wages of labour, 
before the public; and I think, | « and that enabled the labourer to 
that, by doing this, I shall be able « pay a higher price to the far- 
to produce matter likely to have | “ mer” ! 
a tendency totally to remove that! How strange is the perversion 
dangerous error, which now ap- of human intellect! What can 
| ee 
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this mean? If, for instance, the 
labourer use ten pounds of can- 
dies ina year ; if a tax of sixpence 
a pound be laid upon the candles ; 
this causes the labourer to demand 
five shillings a year more in wages ; 
but in what way, will you be so 
good as to show me, can this tend 
to prevent the price of corn from 
falling? You have resented, Sir, 
the imputation of mystification, in 
the Agricultural Report, but if this 
be not mystification, perhaps you 
will be able to tell me what mysti- 
fication may mean. 

However, not to waste either 
your time or mine in this sort of 
way, let me come at once to the 
plain matter of my Letter. Sub- 
terfuges, equivocations and reser- 
vations laid aside, the proposition 
that you, your colleagues and 
Mr. Ricardo maintain, is this: 
that to repeal taxes would not re- 
lieve the farmer. This, I am 
sure, the public will say is the fair 
construction to be put upon your 
words. Upon this ground it is, 
that you oppose the repeal of 
taxes. And, therefore, I am now 
going to show what,was, as to this 
very matter, your opinion, in the 
year 1814; and not 1815, as I, 
from mistake, stated at Chi- 
chester. 

That speech of yours which I 
am now about to quote, was made 





!in the House of Commons on the 


6th of June, in the year just men- 
tioned. It contains observations 
well worthy of your own attention 
at this moment, and still more 
worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of every farmer and landlord 
in the kingdom. Before I make 
the quotation let me here give the 
history of the speech. It was 
made during the debates on the 
present existing Corn-bill ; which 
was proposed, as you very well 
recollect, in 1814, and passed in 
1815. The people of Havanr, 
in consequence of this speech, 
hanged you, and burned you in 
effigy. For this act of theirs I, in 
the Register of the 26th of June 
1814, bestowed on them the only 
species of chastisement which I 
had it inmy power to bestow. 

In the preceding Register I had 
spoken of the speech in these 
terms :—‘* It does the speaker 
“ great honour: not on account of 
“ its originality, for I had said the 
“same thing two or three times 
“ before; but on account of its 
“ manliness. Mr. Huskisson is 
“ the only man, who, as far as I 
“ have observed, has had the 
‘‘ sense to discern, and the cou- 
“ rage to state in plain terms, the 
“ truth of the case. His speech 
“ comes at once home to my no- 
“ tions about old prices.” 
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Now, Sir, with this preface, I 
proceed to remind you and the 
public of what you said upon the 
occasion here referred to. Were 
I to take the rest of my lifetime to 
think upon the subject, I could 
not, as an answer to your present 
opinions and assertions, give a 
better, and perhaps not so good, 
as I here produce in your own 
words. ‘ With respect to the en- 
** couragement which ought to be 
** afforded to the farmer, it should 
‘be considered, that there was 
“now a great diminution in the 
“ value of money ; and that the 
“‘ capital necessary for carrying 
“on of farming operations, must 
** now be double to what it was 
‘‘ before the war. The noble 
“ Lord (Lord A. Hamilton) de- 
“ ceived himself, therefore, if he 
“thought, that prices could. re- 
“turn to what they were before 
“ the war! This was one of the 
“‘ most dangerous errors which 
“ could bé entertained. What 
“‘ was likely to be the permanent 
“ charge of this country, now that 
“the war was at anend!? The 
‘‘ whole expenses of this country, 
“ including all our establishments 
“ before the war, only amounted 
“to sixteen millions. He could 
“ not anticipate what part of our 
‘¢ present establishments would be 
“kept up; but whatever they 





“ might be, he believed that our 
‘* peace establishment must entail 
“on us a permanent charge of 
“ nearer sixty than fifty millions. 
‘¢ Would this produce no altera- 
‘¢ tion in the money value of arti- 
“cles? When gentlemen talked 
“‘ of the increased price of bread, 
“ was not every thing else raised 
‘in proportion, and that not in 
“* consequence of the high price 
“* of bread, but in consequence of 
“the altered value of money and 
‘* amount of taxation? 
“ impossible then for the country 


lt was 


“ to returntothe prices thatexisted 
“ before the war. It had been 
“ said that the obvious remedy was 
“to LOWER THE RENTS. 
“ He had not the good fortune to 
“ be a landholder, and he had no 
“* interest but that of the public in 
“a general view. The propor- 
“ tion of the gross proceed of land, 
‘¢ which came to the landlord, how- 
“ ever it might be represented in 
“* money, was iow much less than 
“‘ what it was in 1792. Previous 
“to the war, in a farm of modee 
‘‘ rate extent, the farmer consi- 
‘dered himself requited. if he 
“* made three rents from it. But 
‘* it was necessary, in the case of 
“such a farm now, that the far- 
“mer should make at least five 
“* rents to be enabled to goon. If 
“even the WHOLE RENTAL 
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“ OF THE COUNTRY WERE 
“ REMITTED, it would be IM- 
“ POSSIBLE TO RETURN 
“TO THE PRICES OF BE- 
*“ FORE THE WAR. He was 
“ notafraid to declare that the peo- 
* ple of this country must not ex- 
** pect, be the Jaw on the subject 
“* what it may, that, WITH OUR 
“* PRESENT BURTHENS, the 
“ price of bread can ever BE 
“« LESS THAN DOUBLE TO 
“WHAT IT WAS BEFORE 
“ THE WAR.” 

Well, Sir! How do you feel 
now? Can you very well look 
the people of Chichester in the 
face again? At the time of your 
making this speech, I was (through 
the whole of Volume 25 of the 
Register) protesting against the 
Corn-Bill; showing that it could 
do the farmer no good; that it 
could only enable him to pay 
taxes ; that the placeman and the 
fundholder would be the gainers. 
I hold to my opinions, which have 
beenverified by ample experience. 
A very malignant and very rich 
man has employed bands of law- 
yers and others of the vilest of 
mankind to make speeches, and 
to write paragraphs and pamph- 
lets, about what he and they call 
my “ inconsistency.” But, though 
he may prove, that I was. de- 
ceived, when I thought him worthy 


of praise, can he show, that I 
have, in the whole of my twenty 
years of writing, ever changed my 
opinion as to this great sulject ? 
What change have your opinions 
undergone! For you now con- 
tend, that the high taxes can be 
paid, and that, too, with prices 
one-third in amount of those of 
the years during the war! What, 
then, is, your judgment worth ? 
What a guide you are to the 
farmers and landlords! 

Let us now see how you stand 
in another respect. You are now 
the great trumpeter for “ national 
faith.” For the funding system. 
For the race of Jews, Loan-Job- 
bers and Stock -Jobbers. The 
safety of the nation now depends, 
according to you, in making this 
race the possessors of the rents 
and of the fruit of the labourer’s 
toil. This race must, in short, be 
cherished, let what may come of 
the rest of the nation. Let us, 
therefore, hear what‘ were your 
opinions when you belonged to 
the Jacobin Club at Paris, in the 
year 1790. It is, to be sure, thirty 
two years ago, come next August, 
since you made the speech that I 
am about to quote ; but, principles 
are immutable. That opinions 
are not we have seen above and 
shall. presently see again. The 
speech which I am about to in- 
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sert, I find ina pamphlet, in the 
French Language, printed at 
Paris, by “ Devaux, Rue des 
*“ Boucheries, Saint Honoré, 
“No. 7.” At the time when the 
speech was made, M. Miraseav 
had supported the project for is- 
suing assignats, as the means of 
making the holders cling to the 
new Government. This base idea 
roused your indignation; and 
gave rise to the following manly 
and excellent speech, which one 
cannot read without lamenting, 
that you did not continue a Jaco- 
bin; and, I am very much de- 
ceived, if you will not, if you live 
a few years, see good reason for 
lamenting this yourself; for, mind, 
though you have, thus far, greatly 
gained by becoming a thorough- 
paced courtier, we must see the 
end, before we pronounce that you 
have acted the prudent part, even 
for your own interest. 


Discours prononcé par Mox- 
situr Hvskissox, Anglois et 
Membre de la Société de 1789, 
ad la Séance de cette Société, le 
29 Aout, 1790. — Or: A Speech 
made by Mr. Huskisson, au 
Englishman, and Member of the 
Society of 1789, at the Sitting 
of that Society, on the 29th of 
August, 1790. 





FRENCH. 


Ou a cru que cette grande 
émission d’ assignats attacheroit & 
la révolution beaucoup de per- 
sonnes mécontentes, ou qui la 
voient avec indifférence. On a 
fait valoir cet argument comme 
s’il it de la plus grande im- 
portance; c’ est avec un sentiment 
de douleur que je me suis dit, en 
lisant cette partie du discours de 
M. Mirabeau ; eh quoi! une ré- 
volution qui a tiré 24 millions 
d’ hommes de I esclavage, pour 
leur rendre les droits sacrés de la 
nature, auroit-elie besoin d’un 
appui aussi dange:eux ? Non, je 
ne puis le croire; voulez-vous 
d’ ailleurs diminuer le nombre de 
ces égoistes agioteurs? voulez - 
vous en faire des patriotes? faites- 
en des propri¢taires: au lieu de 
tants de droits fe’odaux, de dimes 
et d’impdts vexatoires, au lieu de. 
ces priviléges, de ces exemptions 
accordées au hazard par cet amas 
dle sous-despotes, qui ne proté- 
geoient les unes que pour peser 
plus durement sur les autres, les. 
nouveaux proprictaires n’ auront 
plus & payer qu’ un impét juste, 
égal et modique, dont la percep- 
tion et l’ emploi seront surveillés 
par eux ; que de motifs pour aimer 
la révolution, pour la défendre 
comme le plus grand de bienfaits, 
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que de motifs pour s’ attacher | 
Ja constitution, comme 2 I’ unique 
appui de cette égalité dont ils 
jouissent, et & I’ unique sauve- 
garde de leurs propri¢tés nou- 
velles. 


ENGLISH. 


It has been believed that this 
great emission of assignats will 
attach to the revolution many per- 
sons now discontented with it, or 
who view it with indifference. 
This argument has been dwelt 
upon as one of the greatest im- 
portance. It was with a senti- 
ment of grief that I said to my- 
self, in reading this part of the 
speech of M. Mirabeau: What! 
a revolution which has extricated 
24 millions of men from slavery, 
in order to restore to them the 
sacred rights of nature ; can such 
a revolution stand in need of a 
means of support so dangerous ! 
No: I cannot believe it. Would 
you diminish the number of the 
selfish and base stock-jobbers, and 
money-lenders? Would you make 
them love their country? Make 
them proprietors of the soil. In- 
stead of so many feudal righis, 
tithes, and vexatious imposts ; 
instead of those privileges, those 
exemptions granted at hazard by 
a swarm of petty despots, who 
protected some men only for 


the sake of squeezing others with 
a hand more cruel and remorse- 
less, the new proprietors will have 


nothing to pay but a just, equal,” 


and moderate tax, of which they 
themselves would watch over both 
the collection and the expenditure. 
How many motives are here for 
loving the revolution, for defend- 
ing it as the choicest of blessings ! 
How many motives for attaching 
men to the constitution, as the 
sole guarantee of that equality, 
which they enjoy, and as the only 
safeguard of their newly-acquired 


property ! 





Far from me, Sir, to blame you 
for this excellent speech. It is 
your present speeches that I blame. 
I do not blame you for changing 
your opinions: I blame you for 
changing from good to bad. I 
blame you for now saying, that 
between 50 and 60 millions of 
taxes can be paid out of the prices 
of 1790; when your speech of 
1814 shows that you know better. 
I blame you for saying now, that 
the paper-race is every thing ; 
when your speech at the Jacobin 
Club proves that you know that 
race to be a curse to any nation. 
And, I have a full right to blame 
you, because your opinion, or, 
rather, your professed opinion, 
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has changed tn accordance with 
your interest. 
I must notice, however, before 


.I conclude, that, when you and 


I agreed so well, in 1814, we 
were both wrong. We said, that 
50 or 60 millions of taxes never 
could be collected with the prices 
of 1790 ; and they have been and 
are collected with those prices. 
But, neither of us, whatever else 
we might think of the landlords, 
ever dreamed, that they would be 
content to give up their rents ! 
When we say to a man, “ You 
“ cannot jump down that chalk- 
“* pit ;” we mean that he cannot 
do it without killing himself, which 
we look upon as impossible that 
he should willingly do. So, when 
we said,that 50 or 60 millions of 
taxes could not be raised with 
the prices of 1790, we meaned 
that it could not be done, without 
the landlords giving up their rents, 
which we naturally looked upon 
as impossible for them to be per- 
suaded to do. They have gone 
very far, however, in the surren- 
der, and, I think, about January 
1824 will see the surrender com- 
pleted. 

You and I, who started in po- 
litics at the same time and at 
much about the same age, have 
generally gone on in exactly op- 
posite directions, It will not now 





be very long before events will 
decide which of us has been right 
and which wrong. You have 
been rolling in riches, derived 
from the taxes; you have gota 
large pension for yourself and 
one for your wife out of those 
taxes : while I have been, by the 
system that you have assisted to 
uphold, stripped of my own earn 
ings three or four times over, 
and hunted almost off the face of 
the earth. Yet, is there now, in 
this whole world, a single man to 
be found, who would rather be 
William Huskisson than 


Wn. COBBETT. 


P.S.—Pray, Sir, what is 
become of our old friend, Can- 
ninc? Can the gout have kept 
him away all this time? Shall 
we have no more jests about the 
“ revered and ruptured Ogden ?” 
He is looking upwards, I suppose, 
to see the “Sun of prosperity 
“ burst forth with more splendour 
“than ever!” Or is he invent- 
ing new schemes for “ making a 
“ stand against democratical en- 
** croachment?” Perhaps heis com- 
posing new songs to immortalise 
“ the Pilot that weathered ‘the 
storm.” But, in plain words, tell 
us where he is. And do, pray tell 
us, what the profound Mr. Sturges 
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and the Hampshire Parsons are 
about; and how they come on with 
their projects for preventing the 
poor from oppressing the rich! 
Can none of these help you out! 
They are famous fellows at a 
dead lift. 





Two Lettersto the Earl of Liver- 
pool, in Reply to his Speech of 
Tuesday, the 26th of Feb. 1822. 





Letter [. 


Kensington, March \, 1822. 


My Lorpv—I have read with 
great attention the report of your 
very elaborate speech of the 26th 
of last month. That speech, which 
was an answer to me, rather than to 
any body else, was not, and, in- 
deed, could not be, answered by 
the Marquis of Lanspowne, be- 
cause he holds, as to the main 
point of all, opinions equally erro- 
neous with those of your lordship ; 
and, if those opinions continue to 
be acted upon for only a little 
while longer, the landlords of Eng- 
land must inevitably fall before 
the Mammon of the Stock-Ex- 
change. 

The chief object of your speech 
was, to prove, that excessive taxation 


is not the cause of the ‘‘ distress of 


agriculture,” as it is called. There 
was some important collateral 
matter, which I shall notice as 1 
proceed ; bat this was the main ob- 
ject that you had in view. Your 
speech was, in fact, an attempt to 
answer my rustic harangues, and 
especially those at Huntingdon, at 
Epsom, and at Chichester, which, as 
you well knew, had made a deep 
impression on the minds of the 





whole country. In order to effect 
this object, your lordship assigns 
another cause for the distress; be- 
cause it would have been mon- 
strous indeed to deny the existence 
of the distress, at the very moment 
that you were propusing to issue 
(at the risk of driving the gold out 
of the country) four millions of Ex- 
chequer Bills to be lent to the 
parishes on an assignment of the 
poor-rates. This other cause brought 
forward by your lordship is, ‘‘ over- 
production,” too great an abund- 
ance of food produced; and, now 
let us see the way in which you go 
to work to establish this monstrous 
proposition, at the same time that 
you assert the population to have 
increased from ten to fourteen mil- 
lions during the last twenty yeers? 

There is something so unnatural, 
so contrary to all experience, in 
the idea, that the owners and occu- 
piers of land should be distressed 
by abundant crops, that the mind in- 
voluntarily starts back from it. Is 
the thing possible? Clearly it is 
not; for, if the farmer grows in 
good years 100 bushels of wheat 
upon a given piece of land, and it 
then sell at 5s, a bushel, and if, in 
bad years, he grow 50 bushels and 
sell at 10s. a bushel, does he lose 
by the good crop, and gain by the 
bad one? Is it not, as far as price 
goes, the same thing to him? How, 
then, can abundant crops have 
produced the distress, that is to say, 
the inability to pay rent, in the far- 
mer? But, I shall have occasion 
to return to this topic, after I have 
examined your arguments in sup~- 
port of the assertion that taxes do 
not cause the distress. 

Your lordship says, that, as a 
proof, that it is not excessive taxation 
which has produced the distress, 
the same distress exists all over 
Europe and in America. By distress 
you here mean /ow price ; and, was 
it not clearly shown, in my third 
Letter to Landlords, that the drain 
of gold from those countries, which 
drain had been occasioned by 
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Peel’s Bill, had produced the full of 
price in those countries; while all 
the taxes, there as well as here, re- 
mained what they were before that 
drain of gold took place? You 
produce the evidence of a Mr. 
Jacos, to show, that the ayricul- 
ture of the Continent is in a state of 
distress. If we believe all he as- 
_serts, what does it prove? Only 


that the landlords and farmers |° 


in other heavily taved nations have 
been plunged into a state of distress 
by the fall of prices; and, in what 
way is thisto produce in our minds 
a conviction, that, with the prices 
of 1790, the land of England is able 
to pay the taxes of 1822. How 
does that tend to show, that, with 
the prices of a time when the taxes 
amounted to ¢éhiricen miilions a 
year, the land can pay its share of 
taxes amounting to fifiy-three mil- 
lions a year? Supposing all Mr. 
Jacon’s facts to be (rue (and that is 
supposing a great deal) what do 
they prove more than this: that 
the agriculture of the Continent is 
in distress from the fall of prices 
with an undiminished taxation? 

Your lordship included America ; 
but, you cited no evidence. And, 
why was it, that no evidence was 
produced ‘before the Committee, 
relative to America? Plenty of 
witnesses, ready to be called! And 
yet, none called! That was the 
country to appeal to. That was 
the argument of experience in sup- 
portof your monstrous proposition, 
that heavy tures do not produce the 
distress; and here you content 
yourself with assertion, bare asser- 
tion; without a fragment of evi- 
dence. Now, what are the facts as 
to America? Why, that there are 
no taxes worth speaking of; and 
that, though farm-produce has 
fallen full two-thirds since 1817, 
there is no distress. The very day 
after the last Epsom Meeting, I 
saw an English merchant, who left 
New York in December; and from 
his mouth made these notes:— 
** Bank paper reduced to a small 





* quantity.—Growing less and less. 
** All paper payable in gold or 
* silver.—No commercial failures. 
=State of things sound and 
good. — Freights good. — Ship- 
‘ ping increasing; as a proof of 
which a second line of Packet- 
ships had just been started, to 
sail between New York and 
Liverpool, by Byrnes, Trimbe & 
Co.—Manufacturers, especially 
in cotton, making great progress, 
and yielding great profit.—'Phe 
woollen manufacturers were also 
doing very well.—Wages of day- 
labourer at New York, a dollar 
a-day.—In the cotton factories 
from eight to nine dollars a week. 
—In the woollen from nine to ten 
‘** dollars.—Price of beef in New 
‘York market 3d. (English) a 
* pound.” 

This, my Lord, is the state of 
America, where there are no tares 
to pay. Where there are no taxes 
things soon “* find their level.” You 
will say, “ I don't believe your 
fucts.” Why, then, am I to be- 
lieve yours? Call witnesses, then! 
But, do you sec, in any of the 
American news-papers, any com- 
plaints of distress?’ Do you hear of 
any distressed people petitioning the 
Congress? How soon should we 
have such petitions before us, if 
such existed. Your post-office gets 
mail-loads of Ameriean news- 
papers. Hunt them through, my 
Lord; and, if you can find a single 
proof of the truth of your assertion, 
letus have it. But, the absenee 
of all evidence as to America, while 
you produce such masses of evi- 
dence as to other countries, is con- 
clusive. It can leave a doubt in 
the mind of no rational man, that, 
upon this point, you have nothing 
but bare assertion, which, in sucha 
case, is not worth a straw; and 
can only be regarded as having 
been made for the purpose of prop- 
ping up your fallacious argument. 

AsI told my Lord Ellenborough, 
at Epsom, the case of America de- 
stroys your whole mass of matter. 
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There prices have fallen more than 
they have here; there, there was a 
temporary derangement upon the dis- 
appearance of the paper-money ; 
but, there, the taxes being really 
next to nothing, and no tax at all 
upon any necessary of life, things 
found their level im a very short 
time ; and all became steady, sound 
and prosperous. Here, the evil 
grows more and more frightful; 
the distress is swelled by time, just 
as I so often said it would be. 
Those in America, who, when 
Peel’s Bill was passed, had mort- 
gaged their land, or were deeply in 
debt, lost their land, or became in- 
solvent. But, there the evil ended. 
There are no leases of land in Ame- 
rica. The farmer who lost bis land, 
was soon up again, or, became a 
labourer, and in that state was 
nearly as well off as before. So 
that the dis/ress was not of a year’s 
duration, and was never but mere- 
ly partial, and wholly confined to 
mortgagers and debtors. Not so 
here; for here almost all is (ease, 
or contract of some sort; and here 
the government has its claw upon 
every thing. Here the soldier, the 
sailor, the placeman, the pensioner, 
and fandholder, are al! fastened upon 
the land, and demand the same sum 
from it as they did when wheat 
was fifteen shillings a bushel! Prices 
are now what they were in 1790, 
and now the parties just mentioned 
demand more than four times as 
much from the land as they did in 
the year 1790. In America prices 
are now what they were in 1790; 
but as the éargatherer demanded 
nothing then, and demands nothing 
now, the state ofthe farmer is just 
as good now as it was then. This 
is the state of the two countries ; 
and isit not, after this, scandalous 
to pretend, that taxation does not pro- 
duce the present distress ! 

But, your lordship gives some 
reasons, drawn from facts at home, 
why taxation should not be the 
cause of the distress. One of these 
is, that agriculture was prosperous 
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up to the last year of war ; and that, 
since that time, eighteen millions 
of taxes have been taken off. Aware 
that, after the answer that I have 
so often given to this, the fact 
would not avail you without some- 
thing further, you go on to say, 
that it has been contended, that this 
nominal reduction of taxation was 
nothing when compared with its 
real augmentation by the rise in the 
value of woney. Precisely so! Pre- 
cisely thus it has been contended ; 
and how do you answer this propo- 
sition? Why thus, that the paper- 
money never was depreciated more 
than a fourth; that, therefore, the 
money can have been raised no 
more than one-fourth in value ; that, 
therefore, as the taxes were reduced 
one-fourth in amount, the taxes 
could not now press more heavily 
than they did in the last year of 
the war, when agriculture pros- 
pered; and that, therefore, the 
taxes cannot be the cause of the pre- 
sent distress, This argument rests 
entirely upon the original sin of 
Peel’s Bill; namely, the most mon- 
strous idea, that prices of produec 
would fall only in the degree that the 
sold was, at the time of passing 
the Bill, higher mm value than the 
paper! This original sin has tainted 
all the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment, as to this subject, from that 
day tothis. It was engendered in 
the head of Mr. Ricarpo, and has 
since found its way éven into that 
of Sir Francis Burpbett, who 
‘** cannot see how Peel’s Bill can 
“have lowered prices of produce a 
‘* hundred per cent, when it has rais- 
“ed the value of money only four 
“and a half per cent.” Can he 
* see,” and can he te// me, what the 
market price of gold had, or has, to 
do with the matter? Does he not 
know, that gold as merchandise and 
gold as curreacy are two things very 
widely different? Does he not 
know, ‘that, as long as paper and 
gold circulate together, and espe- 
cially when the paper is (as it yet 
is here to acertain extent) a legal 
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tender; does he not know, that 
when this is the case, the paper 
“* pulls down the gold,” as Paine so 
well expresses it? Does he not 
know, that to put paper out of cir- 
culation, you must draw gold from 
abroad, lessen the quantity there, 
and lower prices there, and that 
your own prices must, besides the 
fall caused by the diminution of 
the paper at home, take a further 
fall in pursuit of the foreign prices? 
Does he not know, that to take an 
ounce of gold, or 77s. 103d. out of 
circulation is quite another thing 
than to take an ounce of gold out 
of the market? No: he appears to 
know nothing at all of the matter, 
any more than your lordship; and 
to this blunder it is, that we owe 
all, or the greater part, at any rate, 
of the pertinacity with which the 


Parliament clings to the measures, 


which have ruined so many thou- 
sand upon thousands of persons 
engaged in commerce, trade, 
manufactures and agriculture. 
In different parts of the Register 
I have explained this matter al- 
ready, over and over again. So 
long ago as 1805, that is to say, 17 
years ago, under the title of “* Juco- 
bin Guineas,” I explained how it 
was, that the gold was really de- 
preciated by the power of the pa- 
per. This article will be found in 
the Preliminary part of ‘ Paper 
against Gold.” As soon as I heard, 
in America, of the passing of Peel's 
Bill, I said in the Registers then 
written, that the Parliament was 
deceived in expecting that prices 
produce would fall only in the 
egree of the then difference be- 
tween the value of gold and that of 
paper. But, as this is the great 
stumbling-block; as this error is 
the main basis of all the false 
hopes that your lordship and your 
colleagues are now holding forth 
to the landlords and the farmers, 
I will here, for, perhaps, the 
twentieth time, endeavour to root 
this error out of your minds. 
The erroneous position is this: 
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that the market-price of gold is the 
standard whereby to measure prices of 
every thing, even in a case where 
paper is a legal tender, Look, my 
Lord, at Letters to Landlords, Let- 
ter V. paragraph 170, and then be- 
lieve this position if you can, 
though it be still adhered to. by, 
and whined out in the dying voices 
of ‘the EpinspurcuH Reviews, by 
Granny Musuett, by Mr. Ri- 
caRpo, and now, at last, by Sir 
Francis Burpett. The notion 
is, that, because 81s. in paper would 
buy (in 1819) 77s. 103d. in gold, 
leaving a difference of about 44 per 
cent., the causing of the Bank to 
pay in gold on demand could not 
possibly lower prices of produce 
more than 43 per cent. But, the 
fact is, thatthe gold in the market 
had been, and then was, and still 
is, kept down in price by the paper, 

The value of gold, as compared 
with that of commodities, must, 
like that of other things, depend 
on the demand for ut; and must it 
not, then, sink in value, when it 
ceases to be cailed for, or, which 
is the same in effect, when its cir- 
culation is virtually prohibited in 
any particular country, as is the 
case when there is a legal tender 
of paper? It must, as one of my 
Correspondents well observes, not 
only sink in the country where such 
prohibition exists; but, as it emi- 
grates for want of employment, it 
sinks in value (in comparison with 
commodities) in other countries, 
because, by such emigration, it 
adds to the quantity of money 
there. 

This is the way in which we are 
to account for the differencein the 
depreciation of our paper when 
compared with gold, and when com- 
pared with the value of the produce 
of the land, Had the use of gold, 
as common currency, never ceased, 
this difference never would have 
been heard of. But, when it 
ceased to act in that capacity, it 
was no longer « standard of value. 
It signifies not a straw, whether 
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the use of gold,.as currency, cease |the while, at a par with gold, and 


in consequence of positive law, or 
in consequence of other causes. 
The effect is the same. In Ame- 
rica, for instance, where there was 
no law of legal tender, coin had, in 
1817, been nearly banished from 
circulation. There was no differ- 
“ence, in any money transactions, 
between the value of paper and 
that of Spanish dollars. Yet, as 
soon as the paper began to disap- 
pear in the summer of 1819, prices 
of farm produce fell one-half; and, in 
the fall of that year, fat hogs, which 
had, only the year before, sold at 
12 dollars a hundred pounds, sold 
at 5 or 6 dollars. Nothing can 
stow more clearly than this the 
power of paper-money to sink the 
value of gold and silver compared wits 
that of commodities. But, even with- 
out any argument of experience, 
what indeed can be more clear? 
Suppose there to be a tenth part 
only of the currency of a country 
consisting of paper; suppose no 
Jaw of legal tender; suppose the 
paper to be at pur with the gold; 
and, then, suppose some circum- 
stances to take out of circulation a 
half of the paper; will you contend 
that Pas of produce will not full 
at all, because the puper was, be- 
fore this circumstance took place, 
upona par with gold? Yet, this, if 
you be consistent, you must contend 
if you persist in contending, that 
the prices of produce can have 
teen lowered by Peel’s Bill only 
in proportion to the difference be- 
tween the value of paper and that 
of gold at the time when the Bill 
was passed. Why, my Lord, was 
not paper generally on a par with 
gold in this country up to the year 
1797? And yet, will you contend, 
that the paper did not assist in pro- 
portion to its quantity, to raise 
prices from the fatal hour that the 
Bank was invented up to the year 
1797? Do you not see prices rise 
at every emission of smaller Bank 
notes, during the whole of this 
period; and yet paper kept, all 








gold and paper circulated side by 
side! What more do you want to 
prove, that paper-money pulls down 
the value of gold compared with 
the value of commodities ; though 
the paper and the gold may, all 
the while, be at par? What more 
dv you want to convince you, that 
you took a fulse standard when you 
passed Peel’s Billi? What more 
do you want to expose the shal- 
lowness of Mr. Horner, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers, Mr. Ricardo, 
Mr: Peel, Sir Francis Burdett, 
and, I must add, of your Lord- 
ship’s own-self? What more do 
we of this great, troubled and dis- 
tracted nation want, to convince 
us, that “ stern-path-of-duty ” men, 
dungeon-bill men, and six-Acts 
men, are not the men calculated 
for restoring the nation to safety 
and prosperity? 

When about to pass an act to 
compel the Bank to pay in gold, 
you should have ascertained, if 
possible, not any thing about the 
then relative value of paper and gold, 
but the proportion in which the 
quantity of circulaling medium would 
be diminished by that act of com- 
pulsion. This was the question that 
demanded (as I said at the time) 
all the mind that you had to ap- 
ply to that, or to any, matter; and 
this is precisely what you seem to 
have paid no attention to. Could 
any man in his senses believe, that 
the circulating medium would be 
diminished only in the degree of 
44 per cent? Could any man sup- 
pose, that, when the currency of 
this country came to be of the same 
nature as the currency of other 
countries, any thing nearly ap- 
proaching the quantity of 1819 
would be kept afloat; bearing in 
mind, as every man of sense must, 
that the gold drawn from other 
countries must lower pricesin those 
countries, and that these would, of 
necessity, pull down our prices 
after them ? 

Thus have I developed this ori- 
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ginal sin of Peel’s Bill; and, if I 
have succeeded in making myself 
understood by the landlords, your 
Lordship will not get them guiet/y 
along, through even the present Ses- 
sion of Parliament; for, they will 
have a clear vigw of the gulf 
which is open before them, As 
long as they cay be made to be- 
lieve, that Peel’s Bill can have re- 
duced prices only in the degree of 
the difference between the value of 
paper and that of goldin 1819; 
so long must they confess that your 
doctrine, that taxes do not produce dis- 
tress, is sound and good. Take Sir 
Francis Burnetr at his word 
(adopted from Mr. Ricarpo); get 
the landlords to admit, that the 
market price of gold was the stand- 
ard of the depreciation of money 
compared with produce; and you 
have no difficulty in proving, that 
taxes are not the cause of the distress 
of agriculture, and that the repeal- 
ing of them cannot remove that dis- 
iress ; because it is not to be de- 
nied, that agriculture was (as to 
farmers and landlords) prosperous in 
1813, and that taxes have, since 
that time, been taken off ina de- 
gree proportionable to the diffe- 
rence (in 1813) between the value 
of the paper and the gold. But, 
let the landlords see the thing in 
its true light, let them once reject 
this grovelling, this Jew-like, view 
of the matter, and your Lordship 
will, if they have the smallest por- 
tion of spirit left, find them ex- 
tremely difficult to manage. 

I now come to another reason, 
produced by your Lordship, to 
show that taxes do not cause the dis- 
tress; namely, that the wealth of 
the country has greatly increased 
since the year 1790. You seem to 
have attended to ‘ my rustic ha- 
rangues,” and to have seen, that it 
was necessary to say something, in 
order to show, that the country 
could bear 53 millions of taxes now 
as easily as it bore 13 millions in 
the year 1790. You, therefore, tell 
us, that the country is more wealthy 
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now than it was then. Now, my 
Lord, I have, in the Letter to Mr. 
Hayes, in that to Mr. ATrwoop, 
and in that to Mr. Coke proved 
that that is all vision which you eall 
increase .of wealth; and have, in- 
deed, so often proved that your 
exports and imports and all your 
signs of wealth, are calculated to 
deceive only very shallow men, 
that I will not here enter much 
into the matter. Thereis one part 
of your statement, however, that I 
cannot avoid noticing. You bring 
forward the increase in the con- 
sumption of various exciseable ar- 
ticles, such as Tea, Candles, Soap, 
Bricks, Leather, and Sait. On the 
latter, indeed, you do not even 
pretend that there has been much 
of an increase. But, how come 
you to have omitted Matt? This 
was the great article of all, as a 
test of what you were aiming at, 
namely, to make out an “‘ improved 
«< condition in the great body of the 
“ people.” And, as you quoted so 
much evidence from Mr. Jaco (of 
what tribe may he be?) respecting 
the state of the people in Prussia, 
Poland and Hanover, why not quote 
from the same book, a word or two 
from Mr. ELLMAN, senior, respect- 
ing the state of the people in Sus- 
sex? ** When you first began busi- 
‘* ness (45 years ago) were your 
“ Jabourers in the daily habit of 
“* drinking beer? Yes, all of them. 
‘“* Has that practice ceased alto- 
gether? It has ceased gene- 
“ rally where the masters do not 
“ find them beer. When I first 
“ began farming in the parish where 
“ T now reside, we hud not a family 
“ in the parish that did not brew their 
* own beer, and enjoy it by their own 


- 


- 


|“ fire-side; there are few who now 


* do that, unless I give them the 
“© malt I” 

There, my Lord, that is the sort 
of evidence that candour towards 
the country would have called on 
you to quote. Here is a change ; 
here is the proof of all proofs of a 
decline in the condition of the great 
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mass of the people. What is your 
soap and candles compared to 
this? What is yourtea? Here, in 
the mali, was the article to be cited ; 
and this article you take special 
care to leave out ofsight. Talk of 
wealth! What is become of the 
brewing utensils of two millions of 
-families ? What is become of their 
household goods, formerly so good 
and now so beggarly? What is be- 
come cf ‘the goods of 200 thousand 
small farm-houses, whose inhabi- 
tants are now become mere la- 
bourers? Whatis become of the 
decent dresses of five or six millions 
of people, which the base paper- 
system has turned into taiters? 
But, as far as the present ques- 
tion is concerned, what has xa- 
tional wealth, in the broad sense of 
the word, to do with the matter? 
The question is, whether the pre- 
sent farmer must not lose his capital 
and the present landlord his estate, un- 
less the taves be greatly reduced. The 
prices are what they were in the year 
1790; and the taxes are four times 
as great in amount. Now, if the 
farmer of the year 1790 only got a 
a living and fair profit on his stock, 
what is the present farmer to do, even 
if his rent be reduced to what it 
was in the year 1790? This reduc- 
tion would totally ruin a great part 
of the landlords. This would be 
enough for them, But, pray ob- 
serve, that all the additional taxes ; 
that is to say, three-fourths that have 
been put on since 1790, have 
now to come out of a price no higher 
than the price of 1790,—These taxes 
are on all exciseable articles con- 
sumed in the farmer’s own fa 
mily, in the families of all his la- 
bourers, in the families of the smith, 
wheelwright, collar-maker, brick- 
layer and carpenter, in whatever 
proportion he has to pay these 
tradesmen. Upon a farm where 
there are ten labourers with fami- 
lies, they must have (included in 
their wages) about 12 pounds a 
ear for salt-tax ; and, in the whole, 
in the course of the year, for taxes, 
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about 130 pounds. For, observe, 
men cannot do work without a suili- 
ciency of food; and, if they can- 
not have a sufliciency of food for 
work, they must have half a sufli- 
ciency as puupers; and even then 
there is the tar.—The tax on con- 
sumption in a farm-house, on a 
farm which has ten married la- 
bourers, is not less, on an average, 
than 60 or 70 pounds a year. My 
malt-tax used to amount to 40 
pounds a year, and my salt-tar to 
about 15 pounds. Then there 
comes the share of the taxes of the 
smith and other tradesmen, and of 
various other persons. Put all 
these parcels of tax together, and 
you will find them amount to pretty 
nearly 350 pounds a year; that is 
to say, to 263 pounds more than 
they did in the year 1790; and, if 
the farmer’s crop sell for no more 
than it did in the year 1790, how 
is he to pay his rent? And, what 
nonsense to think of amusing him 
and his landlord with the enlight- 
ened Mr. JAcon’s travels, and with 
your Lordship’s visions about the 
surprising increase of “ national 
wealth ;” travels, that seem to have 
been performed for the expres pur- 
pose of giving countenance to those 
sublime visions! 

We are told, that taxes fall upon 
the consumer ; and, of course, that 
those who consume farm-produce, 
finally pay all the taxes attached 
to the raising of it. Now, this is 
very true, generally speaking ; but, 
forget not, that the farmer and his 
family are consumers: forget not 
that, in the first place. In the next 
place, taxes do not fall upon the 
consumer, in case of a sinking of ca- 
pital in producing the article tawed. If 
the farmer cannot get a price sufli- 
cient to pay him for the use of his 
stock and to enable him to pay his 
rent, the tax which he pays in 
raising the crop falls on him and 
his landlord, and not on the con- 
sumer, And this is precisely the 
case at present.—And, why cannot 
he get the price suflicient to pay 
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himself and his landlord? Because 
his price must depend, not on his 
wants and desires, but on the quan- 
tity of money in circulation; and, that 
quantity of money now keeps his 
prices so low, that, after paying 
the other outgoings, augmented 
as they now are by the taxes, it 
will not suffer him to have any 
thing left for profit or for rent. But, 
take off the taxes, diminish his 
outgoings in this way, and you 
leave him something, for these two 
purposes. And yet your Lordship 
and your colleagues, with Mr. Ri- 
cardo at your back, would fain 
make the landlords believe, that 
the taking off of taxes could afford 
them no relief! 

But, the landlord is a consumer 
too! When he gets his rent, the 
taxgatherer watches it pretty nar- 
rowly. Out of 1,000/. look well 
after them, and you will find that 
a large portion goes away in taxes. 
Would a landlord have zo relief in 
taking off his taves? Can he, upon 
the same rent (if it were possible for 
him to get it) be as well off as he 
was in 1790, if he have four times as 
much to pay in taxes as he had then? 
if you tell me, that it was-the fault 


of the landlords that the juggle of 


contracting the debt was carried 
on. If you tell me, that the present 
distress is the result, and the just 
result, of their folly 'and base- 
ness. If you tell me, that, if 
they had possessed any portion 
of justice, they never would have 
suffered the labouring classes to be 
plundered of their goods, and to be 
half-starved by the workings of the 
paper-money. Ifyou tell me, that 
they chuckled at the passing of the 
Dungeon Bill and Six Acts. If 
you tell me, that they approved of 
Sidmouth’s Circular of 1817; that 
they /aughed when the Magistrates 
of Cheshire sent JoHN Swann to 
gaol for four years and a half, two 
years and ahalf are yet to come ;— 
that they applauded the conduct of 
the Manchester Magistrates and 
Yeomanry on the 16th of August ; 
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that the Oldham Inquest was pecu- 
liarly pleasing to them. If you tell 
me this, I agree with your Lord- 
ship ; but, to tell me, that, to take 
off three hundred pounds out of 
every four hundred that a land- 
lord has to pay in tax, would afford 
him no relief! ..... . Stop: it 
is not me that you tell this; you telt 
it them; and, therefore, your Lord- 
ship is perfectly right ! 

There remain to be noticed, your 
Lordship’s strenuous endeayours 
to maintain the monstrous doc- 
trine, that the distress has arisen 
from superabundant crops; your as- 
sertion, that commerce and manu- 
factures have revived and areina 
prosperous state; the project for 
lending to the parishes four millions 
in Exchequer Biils ; the hope you 
hold out of relief to the land from 
the effects of the Sinking-fund : 
and, lastly, your assertion, that the 
** public credit” and * national faith,” 
as you call them, must be main- 
tained, and that to maintain them 
is necessary, even to the safety of 
the landholders. But, these topics 
must be the subject of a Second 
Letter.—I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s 
Most obedient, and 
Most humble Servant, 


WM. COBBETT. 





Letter II. 


Kensington, March 2, 1822. 


My Lorp—The main object, as 
I have said before, of your Lord- 
ship’s speech, is to persuade the land- 
lords, that the taxes do not cause the 
distress, and, of course, that, to 
take them off would afford them no 
relief. Why, then, is the other 
great branch of your speech so 
evidently intended to cause it to 
be believed, that relief will come 
by a rise of prices? If my prices 
by their rise give me 100/. addi- 
tional receipt at market, and, if I be 
thereby enabled to pay my rent; 
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why a reduction of outgoings to the 
same amount should not have pre- 
cisely the same effect, remains for 
your Lordship to explain. But, 
bent upon retaining the taxes, you 
hold out the hope of a rise in price. 
You camot put forth the hope of 
an augmentation of the circulating 
money. Therefore you insist upon 
-over ~ production ; and, finding that 
prices are lowin all other countries, 
you persevere in asserting, that 
over - production has taken place 
in those countries also! So that 
it would appear, that the whole world 
is suffering under the scourge of su- 
perabundant tood. 

Our grandchildren will never, 
without the best possible evidence, 
believe that this came from the lips 
of a prime Minister of England: 
nay, in two years’ time, we shall 
hardly believe it ourselves: and, 
therefore, I will insert the passage 
here, where it may stand a chance 
of being read after its author shall 
have been forgotten. ‘‘ He had 
** stated that the cause of the dis- 
‘‘ tress in this country was, in a 
“ great measure, to be accounted 
“« for by the same reasons which had 
“ produced similar, and in some in- 
*< stances greater, disiress throughout 
“ thevest of Europe; and he believed 
“that the great excitement created 
“by the war which this country 
“‘ and all Europe had maintained 
“‘ for their existence was chiefly in- 
‘< strumental in producing those 
** evils, by leading to over-produc- 
“‘ tion. The high prices resulting 
“from the war had forced a great 
“< nortion of the poor lands into culti- 
** vation, and hence the produce be- 
“came too great for the demand, 
** Why, he would ask, should not 
“ over - production take place in 
** this, as well as in all other arti- 
“ticles? They saw it was so in 
‘the case of sugar, of iron, and of 
“other articles, and there was 
*““no pretence for supposing that 
* agriculture might not exhibit the 
*« same effects, under the influence 
“* of the same causes. It was con- 





‘* sistent with our experience that 
“it should.—Did not every man 
** know that during the last war 
‘* a great portion of the poor lands 
** were forced into cultivation? Did 
‘““ not every man know that the s:- 
“ tuation of Iretand had a tendency to 
“ aggravate the consequences of over- 
** production? He had stated his 
‘‘ opinion before, when the Corn- 
‘** Bill was introduced into Parlia- 
‘“ment, that that measure could 
“not afford so much relief to this 
* country as to Ireland. The result 
“had proved his assertion. Since 
* the Union, and particularly dur- 
‘ing the last three or four years, 
‘*the imports from Ireland were 
“* greater than they used to be from 
‘‘all Europe some years age. It 
““was impossible to conceal this 
“fact from ourselves — that the 
** same causes must operate on the 
“ agriculture of Great Britain and 
** Ireland, as had operated on our 
** colonies ; that the rich lands of 
“* England and Ireland must press 
‘on the poor lands of both coun- 
‘* tries, as the more fruitful colonies 
‘“* pressed on those which were less 
“ productive. Abundance did lead to 
** distress, OTHERWISE there 
“could be no such thing as over- 
** production.” 

Nor is there, my Lord, nor can 
there ever be, such a thing as over- 
production, in your sense of the 
word. Before you came to this 
curious conclusion; this “* otherwise,” 
your Lordship should have con- 
sulted with the washerwomen of 
Coombe, and they would have 
laughed so monstrously at the idea 
of an over-production of food, that 
they must have frightened it out of 
your Lordship’s head. Since the 
world was created, such a thing never 
was before heard of ; and that fact 
alone ought to have made you 
think well, before you attempted to 
found measures on such a suppo- 
sition. What has the case “sugar, 
iron, and other articles,” by which 
articies you mean, of course, other 
than food; what has such a case to 
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do with this question? These are 
things, not of indispensable and uni- 
versal necessity like the food of 
man; and the bare fact of your 
resorting to them in the way of il- 
lustration shows a conscious weak- 
ness in your argument, or a most 
shocking deficiency in powers of 
mind. 

The over- production that you 
want to make out applies to a 
thing as necessary as the air or the 
fight; and, after what we have 
heard, need we wonder to hear you 
complain of an over-production of 
these? You are compelled to as- 
sert, that this over-production has 
taken place all over Europe; for, 
without that you would be answer- 
ed at once by being asked why we 
did not export corn. You are also 
compelled to assert, that the over- 
production has been going on for 
some years successively ; for, without 
that the answer to you would be, 
that the farmers would keep back 
their present stock for a time of 
Jess abundance. So, here, then, 
we have the assertion, that there 
have been, for a series of years, a 
superabundant production of human 


food, and that too, in all the coun- 


tries of Europe! Never before was 
there heard of any thing so mon- 
strous as this! 

The thing is impossible ; for, as 
the food is produced by the labour 
of man, the necessary consequence 
of an over-produce one year, is, 
that the superabundance will be 
kept, in part, for the next year, 
and, in case of a second and third 
extraordinarily large crop, less la- 
bour will be performed; man will 
work less; will enjoy more ease ; 
and thus the thing will right itself: 
Besides, you always appear to for- 
get, that the furmer can never lose 
trom this cause. If his land were, 
by some sudden revolution in na- 
ture, to produce nine bushels of 
wheat instead of three, and were to 
be sold for two shillings a bushel 
instead of sir, his receipt would be 
the same, while his wages would be 
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less; for the wages would be regu- 
lated by the price of the labourer’s 
food. So that, the consequence of 
an addition made by nature to his 
produce would be a benefit to him 
and the landlord. In time the la- 
hourer would shure in the benefit ; 
for he would have higher wages, or 
would work less. But, at any rate, 
this gift of nature must be a benefit 
to the farmer and landlord. And 
yet, you would make it out to be a 
cause of their distress. 

But, as to the fact. How long 
have we been cursed with this 
allliction of superabundant food? In 
1817, there was a scarcily of food. 
The Parliament were then busily 
engaged; they were at work like 
bees in tar-barrels to find out the 
means of lessening the number of 
mouths; five hundred times over 
was it asserted, that our population 
had outstripped the capacity of the land 
to produce food; Mattuus’ inse- 
lent and inhuman scheme was all 
the vogue ; and emigration was the 
only remedy, until the increase of 
population could be checked! Now, 
lust harvest was a bad one. Short 
crop and bad harvest. So that 
there were only the three years, 
1818, 1819, and 1820, in which the 
over-production could possibly have 
arisen; and, even in the middle 
year of these three, importation took 
place on account of wheat being 
higher thun ten shillings a bushel. So 
that all this mischievous, this cala- 
mifous over-production must have 
taken place in the two years, 1819 
and 1820; and, the whole body of 
farmers tell the Committee, that 
those years did not yiela more than 
an average crop. But, if they had, 
the superabundance must long age 
have been exhausted. And, ing 
deed, what more do we want to 
show the weakness, the folly, the 
gross and shameful absurdity of 
your doctrines, than those two 
plain, notorious, undeniable facts ; 
namely, that the /ast crop was, at 
any rate, smaller than the crop 


béfore ; and, that, since we have had 
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this smaller crop, corn has fallen in 
pree? What can we want more 
than this to make us turn with con- 
tempt from your idle story of over- 
production ! 

As to the “ excitement” by the 
war ; as to the war carried on ** by 
this country and a/l Europe” for 
“ this country and all Europe's | 
evistence;” as to the forcing of} 
** poor lands into cuitivation” be- | 
ing now regarded as an evi/, when | 
the number of inclosure bills has been | 
a thousand times brought forward 
by you and the whole tribe of Pitt 
as a proof of national prosperity, and 
as many times called by me a proof! 
of national folly and delusion; as. 
to these, I will not waste time upon | 
them, and I shall now dismiss this | 
part of your speech with calling on | 
the nation to remark, that the king’s 
prime minister asserts, that the dis- 
tress is owing to over-production, in 
the very same speech that he as- 
serts (for as to the returns I pay no 
attention to them) that the popula- 
tion has increased in the proportion 
of 14 to 10 since 1801, and while 
he asserts, too, that increase of 
population is a proof of the in- 
creased ease and happiness of the 
people! And, let the nation re- 
member, that this existence of over- 
production of food is asserted, while 
all the whole body of witnesses state 
the labourers fo live much worse than 
they formerly lived; while it is well 
known that the number of paupers 
is twenty. to one greater than it was 
before the time of deadly Pitt; 
while Mr. Scar.Letr has a project 
for checking “ improvident mar- 
riages,’ though increased popula- 
tion is asserted to be a proof of 
increased happiness! And, let the 
people bear in mind, that while 
Jreland is in a state of almost open 
rebellion in consequence of the 
wretchedness, the inexpressible 
want and misery and suflering of 
the people, our prime minister as- 
serts, that we are labouring under 
the calamity of an over stock of 








food! 


Unwilling to rest entirely upon 
this sublinte doctrine of over-pro- 
duction, your lordship resorts to 
the doctrine of chances, and tells the 
landlords (for it is them that you 
have in your eye), that, some years 
* azo, commerce and manufactures 
“were in a state of distress, and 
** that, as prosperity has returned to 
“ them, without any reduction of tax- 
“ution, so, doubiless, it will to 
“agricalture!” Good! If they 
swa'low this they are much wider 
throated than the farmers at Ep- 
som, upon whom Lord ELLEenso- 
RovuGH and that amiable person 
Hotme Sumner, tried the same 
dose in vain. In the first place, 
the fact is not true. Do you call it 
prosperity when journeymen manu- 
facturers are earning 7s. a week? 
That is the average wages. What 
is it, then, in America, where they 
eam from 8 to 10 dollars a week, 
and where food is cheaper than in 
England? As to the master-manu- 
facturers, it is notorious that they 
make no profits; and, if you ask, 
why they continue, then, to manu- 


facture, Lanswer, why do the losing ° 
furmers continue to farm? 


Neither 
can quit all at once ; and, as to the 
manufacturer, his machinery must 
be used; he cannot sell it when it 
yields no profit; he must keep on 
as long as he can,; and, if he barely 
live, it is better than being a beg- 
gar. The price of cotton will tell 
you what is the state of the manu- 
factures in that way. From an 
average of 1s. 9d. a pound, it has 
fallen to that of 83d.!  Itis a lower 
concern, altogether, than it was. 
What! has there been over-produc- 
lion here too? And, has an over- 
production of wool come upon the 
sheep’s backs? And have the 
coppices, which have fallen in 
price a hundred and fifty per cent. had 
an over-production of unlerwood? 
The limber-trees, too, have they en- 
gaged in the general conspiracy? 
Has there been an over-production 
of ships, of wharfs, of warehouses, 
of counting-houses? For is it not 
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notorious that all these have fallen 
in price much more than one-half? 
Iam not pretending, that com- 
merce and manufactures cannot be 
as advantageously carried on, in 


with high prices. But, what has 
this to do with the question of the 
farmers and landlords?) What ana- 
logy is there inthe cases? Mer- 
chants and manufacturers break ; 
they lose thew property; the ships 
and factories pass into other hands. 
This has been the case; and, if the 
landlords be content to undergo 
the same process, all will be well 
enough; only in ¢his case, the transfer 
must keep going on, over and over, 
till the lands be wholly taken into 
the hands of the Government for 
the use of the fundholders; or, at 
least, till all rents and tithes be 
wholly swallowed up by the taxes. 

W hat ground of hope, then, does 
the example of the manufacturers 
and merchants afford? It is rise of 
price, my Lord, that you promise to 
the /and ; and, pray let me ask you, 
has there been a rise of price, in 
goods and ships since the fall took 
place? It is notorious that there 
has not; and yet, without proving 
that to have been the case, the 
crample of commerce and manunr- 
factures, even if they were, as they | 
are not, now in a prosperous state, 
allords no ground of hope to the 
land, which cannot possibly be re- 
lieved (unless taxes be reduced) 
without a rise ef prices ; and, indeed, 
this you confess; this is the hope 
held out in your absurd doctrine 
of over-production; and this hope 
you must entertain, else what rav- 
ing madness to talk of an issue of 
Exchequer Bills to be lent on an 
assignment of the parish-rates ; 
for, how are the borrowing parishes 
ever to pay the debt, waless there be 
a reduction of outgoing, or an 
augmentation of price of produce? 

This brings me to your Lord- 
ship’s scheme for giving relief to 
agriculture by the means of this 
loan of Exchequer Bills. I have, 





as my readers know, often said, 
that it is quite impossible for any 
man, let him be who he may, to 
foresee precisely in what way the 
thing will terminate. But, this 
measure of lending to the parishes 
out of the Kxchequer seems to give 
us a glimpse of what may possibly 
take place. Suppose three thousand 


five hundred pounds to be lent to a 


parish on an assignment of the 
poor-rates. That sum would be 
about the average of England and 
Wales. The poor-rates are a renl- 
charge on the land. Thus the Go- 
vernment, in trust for the fund- 
holders, pensioners, placemen, sol- 
diers, sailors, and the rest of those 
who live on taxes, will have a direct 
and posifive licn on the land. If 
prices fall still lower than they are 
now; and that I look upon as cer- 
tain, if Peel’s Bill be pushed on; 
then, it is clear, that the parishes 
cannot pay. Nay, it is clear, that 
they must lerrow more ; for, do what 
you will, the labourers must and 
will be /ed either by wages or by 
rates ; or else we come, at once, to 
the state of Ireland. Loan after 
loan must take place. The coun- 
try may be kept quiet. The revenve 
kept up; and, all that will happen 
will be this: that the Government, 
like the Nabobs in the East Indies, 
will, in fact, be the landlord; and, 
if things were to go on; that is to 
say, if the present taxes were to 
remain, and if prices were to fall 
(as I think they will) a third of their 
present rate, all that the present 
landlords could expect would be a 
litile pension each for life; and this 
would, I think, be a pretty decent 
winding up of the system of the 
‘** Heaven-born Minister ;” a pretty 
decent practical elucidation of 
those grand mysteries, sinking funds 
and national faith, with some obser- 
vations ou the parts of your Lord- 
ship’s Speech relating to which 
mysteries I shall, by and by, close 
this long, though, as I think it, ne- 
cessary commentary. 

But, let me first see how this Ex- 
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chequer Bill scheme tallies with 
other parts of your Lordship’s 
Speech. You assert, that the po- 
pulation has greatly increased ; and 
that the savings’ subscriptions have 
greatly increased; that the con- 
sumption of crciseable articles (omit- 
ting mali /) has increased; and, all 
' these you assert to be proofs of the 
increase of the ease, comfort, and 
Acppiness of the people ; you assert 
also, that the manufactures and the 
commerce are flourishing. Now, if 
these facts be true, and this infe- 
rence fair, what mean you by pro- 
posing (even at the risk of driving 
the gold out of the country) to /end 
Zour millions of money to the parishes, 
and that, too, on an assignment of the 
poor-rates?—What! are the labour- 
ers and artisans (for that is the ques- 
tion) putting money into banks, out 
of their savings, at the very moment 
that you are about to lend money 
to the parishes to assist the poor- 
rates! The parishes are unable to 
raise money enough to feed the 
poor, while you assert, that the 
poor are becoming rich by savings 
put into Banks! Whata thing it 
is! How wonderonsly it works! 
The fact is, that it is not the 
dabourers and artisans that put mo- 
ney in these banks. It is the fund- 
holders and the servants of fund- 
holders, or the tradespeople that 
are doing well by serving the fund- 
holders. That is the fact. And, 
as to the consumption of exciseable ar- 
ticles (always excepting malt /), no 
doubt, as I said before, that more 
will be consumed by fundholders, 
soldiers, pensioners, placemen and 
the rest of the tax-eaters, than 
would be consumed, if the money 
went to the paying of rent and not 
of taxes. But this is but poorcom- 
fort to those, who lose the rents! 
In short, this loan of Exchequer 
Bills is intended to pacify the land- 
lords; and, if they take it, it will, 
to a certainty, hasten the day of 
their open and notorious ruin. 
We now come to the grand de- 
lusions of all; the “ Sinking Fund,” 
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and “ National Faith.” Why itis 
that the landlords are disposed to 
listen to any thing that tends to 
make them believe that they can 
escape without destroying the Pitt- 
system, you may read in my rustic 
harangue at Brighton, It must be 
the stultifying fears there men- 
tioned, that can have, at this time 
of day, induced them to listen for 
one moment, to -your talk about 
the relief, that thcy might expect 
from the raising of taxes on them- 
selves to enable the fundholders te 
lend their money on their estates ; 
that they might expect relief from 
the raising of taxes on them ; from 
the taking away of their rents, not 
only to pay the interest on the 
funcholder’s mortgage, as he calls 
it, but to pay him, over and above, 
about ten per cent. on that inte- 
rest to be laid out in a way to 
make his principal more valuable than 
it would be if left to find its naturaf 
level! Nothing short of the dread 
of reform could have made them 
listen to, could have made them 
endure, without resenting the af- 
front, propositions so monstrous 
as these! 

That the Pitt-sinking-fund was 
a sheer delusion no man, not found 
in places that I will not name, has 
the impudence now to deny. In 
vain, as far as the natiom is con- 
cerned, do you and your colleagues 
everlastingly repeat, that Fox as 
well as Pirt joined in forming that 
scheme, withthose who, from what- 
everinexplicable motive, still sound 
about the name of Mr. Fox ; this 
may do; but, the nation look upon 
them both, as to this matter, as 
having been deceivers or dupes ; 
and, in this opinion, they are fully 
borne out by the event. Your 
Lordship mentions a Dr. Hamit- 
TON, who, it seems, has written, 
within these ‘two or three years, to 
show that the Pitt-sinking-fund 
was a delusion. The Editor of the 
Morning Chronicle, a few days ago, 
speaking of this Fund, observed, 
that it was * truly surprising, that, 
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* until Dr. Hamilton took it in 
“ hand, there should have been 
** no person to expose the delusion.” 
H this Scotch editor had not been 
biinded by his excessive modesty, 
he would have seen (unless he be 
avery dull man indeed), that one 
WiLiiAM Coppett made that de- 
Jusion as clear as daylight in 
Vol. V. of the Register, page 588 ; 
that is to say, on the 21st April, 
1804 ; just about 18 years ago. In 
*“ PAPER AGAINST GoLD,” Letters 
IV. V. and VI. a more elaborate 
exposure of that ‘‘ magnificent 
humbug” is contained. And yct this 
Scotch editor thinks it “ trv/y sur- 
prising,” that_ no one could see the 
humbug till it was discovered by 
Dr. Hamilton! No Scotchman, I sup- 
pose he means; aud all men but 
Scotchmen are nobody. 

Ah! the people well know, and so 
does your lordship too, w/o it is 
that has exposed those delusions ! 
You do not like to name. I shall 
make you name, before | have done 
with you; and make the stupid 
landlords, if they be saved at all, 
confess their obligations; but (and 
1 give them this warning aside) 
they will not be saved, unless they 
do justice to the suffering reformers, 

The present Sinking-fund is 
neither more nor less than a sum 
of money, raised in taxes, a great 
part of which now come out of rents 
and capitals, to be given to the 
fundholders over and above their in- 
terest! The man must be blind in- 
deed, who can view the thing in 
any other light. What, then, must 
that landlord be, who can be made 
to believe, that this Sinking-fund 
can tend to his relief? He wants 
rent: he sees no prospect of get- 
tmg but very little: and he is to be 
made fo believe, that ifhe gives a 


to keep up the value of their stock, he 
will, by that means, get an addition 
to his rent! Was there ever so 
clear a verification of the proverb: 
“those whom God means to de- 
Stroy, he first makes mad?” 
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Lastly, we come to “ NA- 
TIONAL FAITH,” that Faith, 
which demands, amongst the sa- 
crifices to it, the paying of three 
for one; the virtual violation of all 
contracts; the ruin of every bor- 
rower; the spoliation of the 
tradesmen and farmers’ capital 
and of the landlords’ inheritance ; 
and the absolute bondage of every 
artisan and labourer, his labour 
being mortgaged before he was 
born. To maintain this faith is the 
burden of all the speeches of you 
and your colleagues. With this 
you close all your appeals to those 
whose estates are actually passing 
from them in fulfilment of the 
** creat pledge.” Here you have a 
stout co-operator in the Marquis 
of LANSDOWNE, who, in the news- 
papers, is reported to have said: 
‘* With regard to a hope of reduc- 
‘* tion of taxation from a reduction 
‘* of the interest of the debt, in any 
‘“ way contrary to evisling daws and 
“to good fuith, he was as ready as 
‘“the Noble Earl to brand it with 
“the most decided reprvbation, The 
‘‘country might, indeed, for no 
‘* possibility should be excluded 
‘from their view, be reduced to a 
** state in which it would be wnpossi- 
“ble to meet its most solemn en- 
““ vagements ; but he was far from 
‘“‘taking any such desponding 
‘* view of the circumstances of the 
*‘ country as to suppose that it was 
“ now, or was likely, to bein sucha 
“condition. While it was not in 
“such a siate, they were called 
“upon by every claim of policy, of 
* honour, and of morality, to oppose 
** such a suggestion ; and if he should 
“be so unforiunate as lo live to see 
** such a suggestion entertained, he 
‘hoped he should be found in his 


* place, as the Noble Earl would 
part of that little to the fundholders | 





‘“ also be, fo resist it to the utmost of 
* his might and power.” 

Stand to that my Lord Lans- 
DOWNE; and you, my Lord Liver- 
PooL, stand to Peel’s Bill; and then 
we shall see, 1 think, if the thing 
can go on to that length, something 
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very much like that which I have 
above described; that is to say, 
the land in the actual, the positive 
trusteeship of the Government, 
the farmers its bailiffs, and the 
landlords its poor dependent pen- 
sioners for life. Yet, this would 
Isee ten million times rather than 
- see the Debt reduced without a 
rejerm of the Parliament, Sir Ti0- 
MAS LeTHBRIDGE complains, in 
bitter terms, of the distresses of the 
landlords ; but, even when they 
shall become mere pensioners, they 
will be better off than Mr. Hunr is 
now ! and better off too than Joun 
Swann, who, for selling pamphlets, 
was sent, by the Magistrates of 
Cheshire, to Chester Gaol, for four 
years and a hal/, leaving a wife and 
several young children to be pau- 
pers, to beg, or to starve! It is 
impossible to forget these things, 
and the only way to cause them to 
be rendered harmless in the minds 
of the people, is, for the landlords 
to join the people in the cause of 
reform. 

It has been asserted, over and 
over again, since the beginning of 
the Session, by you, by Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, by Mr. I’cx (his name is 
really too long) and by Mr. Husk 
(his name is too long also); it has 
been asserted even to the sickening 
of the hearers, that to reduce the 
interest of the Debt would be to 
make the ruin of the landlords cer- 
fain. Your Lordship’s argument 
is this: that the fundholders are 
a great class of customers to the 
Jandlords; and that, by “ destroy- 
ing ”’ this class, the landlords would 
destroy a large part of their cus- 
tomers; and, of course, the produce 
of their land! 

Observations of this sort when 
made to unthinking persons by per- 
sons in whose knowledge they have 
contidence, produce, in the first place, 
a sort of hubble-bubble of ideas, which 
after some time, settles down into a 
stagnation of intellect. Inaction on 
their part is the result; and that, for 
the time, is all that you want, and, 





for the time is the thing; for with 


you and your colleagues, suflicient 
unto the day is the evil thereof. But, 
let us look a little at this matter. 
Come, Landlords, do not suffer the 
hubble-bubbte to rise. Look at this 
thing. Try by the test of common 
sense. 

In the first place, would a reduc- 
tion of the interest of the debt ae- 
stroy the fundholders? ‘“ On m’ As- 
sussine /” cried out the French thief, 
when they were only whipping him. 
To reduce people to a lower state 
than that in which they are, is not 
to “ destroy them ;” orif it be, the 
fundholders are in a fair way of 
“destroying” you! What! would 
the fundholders consume fess in con- 
sequence of a reduction of their in- 
terest?’ Yes; they would consume 
less; but would not you consume 
move, and would not all those con- 
sume more who now pay their share 
of what makes the fundholder so 
large a consumer? Why, the very 
same argument would, with equal 
force, apply to all other tax-eaters. 
The solders, for instance, are great 
consumers; great customers to the 
land. What! “destroy” the army! 
Destroy this great class of customers! 
You yourself, my Lord Liverpool, 
are a great “ customer.” What! 
“ destroy” you! Take away your ten 
thousand pounds a year, or, reduce 
them to one thousand (which would 
be about the thing) and thus take 


away nine thousand pounds worth of 


custom! Nay, nay! It would not 
work thus. It would give landlords, 
farmers, labourers, tradesmen, arti- 
sans and manufacturers, the, nine 
thousand pounds to spend in articles 
of consumption. 

Away, < with this hubble-bub- 
ble about destroying the customers 
of the landlords by reducing the in- 
terest of the Debt; and, as to Lorp 
Lanspvowne’s “ impossibility to pay,” 
I should be glad to know, what he 
may mean by the words. He says, 
that it is possible that the country 
may be reduced to a state of inability 
to pay the full amount of the interest 
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of the Debt. But, what does he 
deem such impossibility to consist 
in? Mr. Brouenam talked in this 
same way; but neither did he say, 
or attempt to say, what were to be 
considered as proofs of the existence 
of the impossibility. If the landlord 
getting no rent, and the parson no 
tithe, and if the labourer being able 
to obtain no more than enough, 


just to enable him to work; if these 


he not regarded as proofs of the 
existence of the inpossibility to pay, 
such impossibility can never arise / 
For, as L have shown before, the 
Government can become the trustee 
for the fundholders; and, all the 
difference will be, that those who 
are landlords now, will be beggurs, 
paupers, or pensioners. 

rp Lanspowxe hopes he shall 
not be so unhappy as to live to see the 
day, when the ‘ suggestion” (for 
reducing the interest of the Debt) 
“ shall be entertained.”, Why, he 
has lived to see it! I have, for 19 
years, been suggesting it; [ have, 
over and over again, proved the 


justice and the necessity of it; and 


the suggestion is, at this very mo- 
ment (and that your Lordship and 
Lord Lansdowne well know) enter- 
tained by ninety-nine out of every 
hundred Jaudlords in the kingdom; 
and you know also, that you have 
been compelled to resort to all the 
means in your power to prevent a 
distinct proposition to that effect 
being brought before Parliament ; 
and that you are by no means cer- 
tain, that you shall succeed in keep- 
ing the thing off, even now, to the 
end of the month of May! 

Shuffle the cards, my Lord, as you 
please. Do what you like. Put off 
the (to you) evil hour with what craft 
and perseverance you may, to this 
reduction of the interest of the Debt 
the nation must come: cr, the land- 
lords must lose their estates ; or, there 
will be a convulsiun. Raise prices 
you cannot (without a repeal of Peel’s 
Bill) ; lower taxes so as to save the 
estates you cannot without reducing 
the interest of the debt; and, there- 





fore, the only choice which the land- 
lords have is, reduction of interest o f 
Debt, or loss of estates ; or, rather , 
loss of estates or Reform of Parlia~ 
ment, 

Thus have J replied to your Lord- 
sbip’s very elaborate auswer to my 
rustic harungues. Your Lordship 
spoke of the necessity of counteracting 
the opinions circulated “ out of doors 
with so much indus‘ry and prompti- 
tude ;” and [ am happy to assure 
your Lordship, that, Sev-defs not- 
vithstanding, the ‘ industry and 
promptitude” of the last four months 
have imprinted on the public mind 
that, which you will never eflace. I 
remember your Lordship’s remark 
in the House of Lords, just after S1p- 
MOUTH’S powe r-of-imprisonment Bill 
had been passed. [ remember your 
exulting in the rise of the funds in 
consequence of the passing of that 
Bill. I remember your famous pro- 
inise to pursue “ the séern path of 
duty”; and I trust that you will pur- 
sue it now when you have * noble” 
wzame before you! In the darkest of 
the days, during the last twelve years, 
whether in prison or out of prison ; 
at sea or on shore; at home or 
abroad; the DEBT, the all-powerful 
Debt, has been my constant consola- 
tion, Such when the above-men- 
tioned Bill was preparing, I described 
her in words, which, fer the amuse- 
ment of your Lordship and the land- 
lords, I will now repeat. ‘ The re- 
“formers have many and powerful 
“foes. We have tocontend against 
“ a host, such as never before existed 
“in the world. Nine-tenths of the 
“ press ; all the channels of speed 
“communication of sentiment; all 
“ the pulpits ; all the associations of 
“ rich people ; all the taxing people; 
“ all the military and naval establish- 
“ ments; all the yeomanry cavalry. 
“ The allies of our foes are endless- 
“jn number and mighty in influ- 
“ence. But, we have oue ally, worth 
“the whole of them put together ; 
“namely the DEBT! This is an 
“ ally, whom no honours or rewards 
“can seduce from us, She is a 
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“steady, unrelaxing, persevering, 
“incorruptible ally: proof against 
all blandishments, all intrigues, all 
iemptations, all attacks, whether 
of force or of fraud. She sets at 
defiance all ‘military,’ all ¢ yeo- 
manry :’ cares no more for bayonets 
than Milton’s angels did for the 
swords of Satan’s myrmidons. Not 
a straw does she care about spies 
and informers, while she laughs at 
the employment of secret service 
money. She is never to be taken 
by surprise. Ever awake, ever 
watchful, ever active and ener- 
getic; erect day and night, sire is 
always firmly moving on in our 
cause, in spite of all the terrors of 
gaols, dungeons, halters and axes. 
She is one and indivisible. She is 
as stanch as she is strong. She 
is to be attacked only by sap and 
mine. Sheis to be beaten only by 
blowing up; and the explosion Is 
sure to bury her assailants and our 
“ foes in her ruins.” 

Against such an ally of the re- 
formers, what is the use of “ stern- 
path-of-duty” men! They may still 
talk, for a while; but the DEBT is 
for us, and we must triumph. 

I am, my Lord, 
Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
And most humble servant, 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


I forgot one proof of “ in- 
creasing national wealth and comfort,” 
aud so did your Lordship. You 
mentioned the increased consump- 
tion of candles, soap, tea, and bricks ; 
I wonder you should have omitted 
the increase of houses round this me- 
éropolis! More than two thousand ot 
which are now actually building ! 
This Wen has swelled, for many 
years, at the rate of about four mar- 
ket towns a year ; and, now, just in 
the proportion that the country ts 
beggared, it swells daily and honrly! 
Is this, too, amongst your Lordship’s 





roofs of increasing national wealth! 
Oh, shame! Oh, ag landlords, if 
you cannot see in this fact, which 
stares you so full in the face, the best 
possible proof, that the fundholders, 
that the Jews and loan-jobbers and 
stock-jobbers, are building these 
houses with the taxes that they draw 
from the land and the labour! and 
these are proofs of national wealth, 
are they? Such, however, they were 
stated to be by Mr. Manerry. This 
shows what notions have been at 
work, 

It is a well-known, fact, that, un- 
der the despotisms of the Lust, 
where the land is all the property of 
the Nabob, or government, the capi- 
tal cities are enormous in exte.ut and 
population. The principality of 
Ovpe which contains a population 
of only about sir millions of souls, 
has a wen, called Luckxow, which 
exceeds in number of inhabitants 
London and’ Westminster together! 
The Nabob is the sole landowner ; 
then come the Avmils who take, at 
so much a year, the taxes of counties, 
or large districts; then come the 
Zemindars, who take the taxes of 
parishes, or smatler districts, under 
the Aumils ; and the Ryots, or Hus- 
bandmen, give to the Zemindars all 
that is uot absolutely necessary to suse 
tain life in themselves and the la- 
bouring slaves! So that it‘is easy to 
account for the “ prosperity” of 
Lucknow. , 

To this pass will it come, because 
to this pass it must come, in Eng- 
land, if you can force along Peel’s 
Bill withcut a repeal of more than 
half of the taxes. To swell up this 
London has required the destruction 
of two hundred thousand small furm- 
houses, and the reducing of four mil- 
lions of labourers to beggary. In the 
East, the Zemindars frequently make 
use of soldiers in the collectiun of the 
tares, as is the case, in fact, in every 
country where a standing army is 
kept in time of peace. ‘The soldiers 
who are employed about the séi//s in 
Ireland, and the soldiers and sailors 
employed in the revenue service in 
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England, are neither more nor less 
than armed targatherers. We have 
not yet seen soldiers stationed in the 


Jarm-houses to watch the gathering of 


the crop, as is the case in the Kast 
Indies ; but, if the thing could go on, 
with Peel’s Bill, and without a re- 
duction of taxes, this is what we 
should see; for nothing short of this 
could possibly cause the taxes to be 
collected. 

There was another proof of “ in- 
creased national wealth, comfort,” and 
ability to pay taxes, which I marvel 
that your Lordship omitted te cite, 


especially as it is so very obvious and | 


so very striking; namely, the sur- 
prising increase in the extent as well 
as the population of the Gaors ! Pass- 
ing through Guttprorn the other 
day, and seeing ene of its beautiful 
hills (which I had many times gone 
up and down when a boy) covered 
with immense walls and buildings, 1 
stopped the postboy'and asked him 
what it was: It was the new county 
gaol !—Thus it is all over the king- 
dom. Gaols and Barracks are the 
monuments that ‘mark the reign: of 
George the Third! These are the 
proofs of the “ prosperity” that his 
people enjoyed during his reign, and 
especially curing the part of it when 
Pitt and his disciples bore the sway. 
There is yet to notice your obser- 
vation on the advantages, to the la- 
bouring classes, of the cheapness of 
provisions, Agreed; but if this bea 
proof of prosperity, what misery have 
we endured for the last thirty years! 
What misery were we enduring, at 
the time when you assert agriculture 
to have been in a state of prosperity! 
It would seem, then, that prosperity 
in agriculture produces the reverse 
to the rest of the nation. The fact 
is that cheapness is a benefit to the 
labouring classes, but, with present 
taxes, it is ruinous to the farmer and 
the landlord. But, here again is ano- 
ther glaring inconsistency. You 
vaunt, you, Mr. Peel and Mr. Hus- 
kisson, labour hard to show, that 
cheapness is a good to the labouring 
classes; and yet, you labour equally 





hard to show, that ever-production 
produces distress; and the only ho 
that you have to hold out to the 
farmers and landlords, is, that prices 
will rise! Was there ever before seen 
such a mass of inconsistency, absur- 
dity and downright nonsense? And, 
is it to men like your Lordship that 
we are to look for deliverance from 
this state of agitation and anxiety ? 
However, it is the landlords who 
raised and who have upheld you; 
and it is right that they should en- 
dure the consequences, be those con- 
sequences what they may. 


Wa. COBBETT. 





SHOCKING 
INCONSISTENCY! 


To enumerate all the instances 
of ‘‘ inconsistency” that we now 
behold would fill ten volumes 
much larger than the Register ; 
but, I cannot refrain from men- 
tioning afew. We have seen my 
friend ‘“* Gory,” after laughing 
at the nobility and gentry, even 
at palace-yard meetings, for wast- 
ing their time at cattle-shows and 
sheep-shearings, himself'a speech- 
maker at the Holkham sheep- 
shearing. We have, after having, 
for 26 years, railed incessantly 
against the Whigs, called them 
the worst of the two factions, and 
describing Mr. Fox as “ one of 
the heads of the regiment ;” after 
all this, we haying seen him send 








ing a letter, expressing his deep 
regret at not being able to atten 
a Fox dinner! After all the 
scorn, which, on many occasions, 
we have heard him express to- 
wards * Lory Erskine and trial 
by jury,” we have seen him speak 
in applause of that foolish, bat- 
tered old toast, that none but a 
half-ideot ever gave,-and none but 
a sot ever drank. After all his 
wellknown efforts to bring the 
Marquis of Wellesley to trial and 
into disgrace for his conduct in 
India, we have heard him eager to 
put Ireland into his hands under 
martial law! A score of these 
instances might be added in the 
conduct of this one man. 

But, away with all insignifi- 
cance! Away with the defunct ; 
and let us come to the living; let 
us come tomy ‘ inconsistencies ;” 
not of the past, but of the pre- 
sent; for, I am now about to praise 
the Yeomanry and Lord Milton. 
“ Oh! wretch!” I think I hear 
scolding Peter Scarlett and sad 
and sin-no-more Denman exclaim. 
“What! praise those whom you 
have so often censured!” Yes! 
1 censured them, because they 
were enemies; and I now praise 
them because they are, or are 
becoming, friends. “ Shockingly 
inconsistent” as this may be, I 
shall do it. 
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The readers of the Register 
know, that, in Surrey, we set the 
example of rejecting a petition 
altogether, because the Sheriff 
would not allow us to include in it 
a prayer for reform of parliament. 
The county of Casnrivce did the 
same thing on the 28th of Febru- 
ary. The Rev. G.A. Brown could 
see no use of a petition unless it 
included a prayer for reform. Mr. 
Eacixe proposed a resolution to 
that effect, which was seconded by 
Mr. Wexis. Mer. Braves pro- 
duced a letter from the Duke of 
Beprorp to the same effect. And, 
finally, the Meeting broke up, 
after adopting Mr. Eagle’s resolu- 
tion, and rejecting the petition. 
Like the county of Surrey, that of 
Cambridge came to a resolution, 
that it was worse than useless to 
petition the House of Commons, 
unless in the petition was included 
a prayer for Reform! Devon- 
shire, Worcestershire, and Suffolk 
have petitioned for reform. Let 
every county do this, and the thing 
is done ; the estates are saved, and 
the nation is, once more, safe and 
sound. 

Thus far for the yeomanry, whom 
I formerly censured, and whom I 
now praise. They are coming to 
us. ‘They hold out the hand to us. 
And, shall we not take them by 
the hand? And, now for my 
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Lorp Miron, long time one of 


our most decided opponents. What 
did he say, at the meeting at 
Tuorney in Lincolnshire, on the 
same day, 28th of February ! 
Why this :— Lord Mi:ron then 
‘* stepped forward to propose that 
“the members of the county be 
** requested to present the petition 
to the House of Commons, and 


- 


‘é 


- 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


- 


Tavistock be requested to pre- 
sent the same. His Lordship 
then with much eloquence en- 
tered into a review of the con- 
stitution of the House of Coin- 
mons, and complained of its 
abuse. He conceived that gen- 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


- 


‘ 


‘ 


- 


“ 


‘ 


~ 


‘ 


- 


tlemen would now be rendering 
more essential service to their 
country, by attending to the in- 
terest of the people out of the 
‘* House, than in it; but that he 
‘* certainly should be in his place 
to support his Hon. and Noble 
Friend the member for Hun- 
tingdonshire, (Lord John Rus- 
** sell) upon his motion for reform. 
“ Reform was a question he had 
“ maturely considered, and had 
“been slow in making up his 
“mind upon it; but now he was 
** convinced that it was necessary 
“ for the welfare and safety of the 
‘* country; (Hear, hear!) and that 
“* he should now sted fastly adhere 
“ to it.” 


‘ 


. 


‘ 


. 


- 
- 


~ 


‘ 
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‘ 


© 


‘ 


. 


if absent, that the Marquis of 
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Now, are we to turn sulky; and, 
like “ Glory,” become ccld asa 
stone, upon hearing this from one 
who really has some power to give 
effect to his declarations, and 
whose sincerity, in such a case at 
any rate, nobody can suspect ? 
His Lordship is certainly rigkt. 
Reform is absolutely ‘ necessary 
‘to the welfare and safety of the 
“ country.” For, without it, there 
must be a complete revolution in 
allreal property. The possessors 
of the land must be changed ; and, 
even that will not suffice. It is 
worse than childish gabble to talk 
of relief without a reduction of the 
interest of the Debt ; and, I defy 
the parliament to make such re- 
duction to an extent that shall save 
the estates, without a reform first 
being made; or, at any rate, un- 
less the measures go hand in 
hand. 

But, what will waspish Scarlett 
and sad Sin-no-more say to the 
“ shocking inconsistency” of all 
these counties and of my Lorp 
Mirron? I should not wonder 
(what a lie I am about to tell!) if 
Peter Scarlett were to fling up his 
seat for Peterborough, upon seeing 
a person who has a good deal to 
say in putting him into it, come 
round to the doctrines of the man 
with a “ singular name.” Qh, 
no! Peter, with all his petulence, 
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will not do that. He will sit till 
he is pushed off; and, whenever a 
reform take place, that will assu- 
redly happen to him and to Sin- 
no-more along with him. 

Curious spectacle! But it is 
one to the contemplation of which 
I have often besonght the attention 
of my readers. A debt of between 
eight and nine hundred millions 
sterling, contracted for the purpose 
of preventing a reform in the 
House of Commons ; and that very 
debt, by its intolerable pressure 
on the land and the labour, now 
producing that very reform to pre- 
yent which it was contracted! Let 
us, in the name of all this good 
have this reform in peace! It is 
not in the nature of Englishmen to 
be implacable, or vindictive. Let 
us have it without the ruin or de- 
gradation of anybody. But, let 
us have it. Compensation to those, 
who, since 1716, have so cruelly 
suffered in prison in the cause, is 
all that I should demand. And 
what is this? Notso much as one 
year’s secret service money! Ido 
not want, and again and again I 
say, Ihave never personally known 
any man that did want, any change 
in the form of the government. 
For myself I am for a government 
of King, Lords and Commons; 
but not for a government of King, 
Lords and Boroughmongers. 


Incuester Gao! 





ILCHESTER GAOL! 


I ‘nave just read Mr. Hunt's 
Petition, presented by Mr. At- 
DERMAN Woop, last night (this is 
Tuesday ;) and, if any man can 
read, or can hear read, that pe- 
tition, without feeling his blood 
boil, that man is a tyrant anda 
base and cowardly villain! Such 
a series of atrocities, of base 
atrocities, and of so many distinct 
kinds, never were stated on one 
piece of paper.—I have no room 
to insert the petition here; but I 
shall insert it in my next, with 
such remarks on the matter as I 
deem proper and as I dare pub- 
lish._—One thing I must mention 
here: namely, that it was an- 
nounced by Dickenson, one of 
the Somersetshire Members, that 
the High Sheriff had sent down 
word to relax in the treatment of 
Mr. Hunvr. Now mind, Mr. Hunt 
had applied to this Sheriff before ; 
and the answer was, that he had 
no power, the power being lodged 
in the hands of the visiting Ma- 
gistrates, one of whom is A PAR- 
SON!!! This last, however, 
one might have easily guessed! 
How came the Sheriff to find that 


jhe had power on Saturday last ? 
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—Faith, the THING is growing |top, and half his tackle torn to 


more tame than it was! Some 
time back the THING would 
have laughed Mr. Runt’s petition 
to scorn. The thing with rents 
arid the thing without rents is a 
very different thing. The thing 
would not now be so merry at 
hearing of Ogden’s rupture. The 
thing feels the effect of low prices. 
It is not half so sharp-toothed a 
thing as it was. Its ‘eyes do not 
look half so fierce. Its jaws do 
not now water to be at one; and 
its gills do not look half so red as 
they did.—* Steady!” I say to 
the reformers, and particularly to 
the imprisoned, or have-been im- 
prisoned, ‘reformers, ‘“ Steady ! ” 
Parson Dr. Colston and Parson 
Hay will see other days than these. 
When I was about eighteen, I was 
on board a little Yankee sloop in 
the Bay of Funday. A terrible 
storm arose at night-fall ; my com- 
rades, all but four or five of us, 
who were to assist the sailors, were 
shut down below ; the wind dash- 
ed the vessel about and tossed like 
a cork ; the thunder was tremen- 
dous; the night was dark as pitch, 
except when the lightening came 
to show us the horrid rocks and 
breakers with which we were sur- 
rounded. In the midst of this 
scene, with his boom carried 
away, his mast snapped off at the 








ribbons, the Yankee Captain, 
whose name was WuurmorgE, 
stood upon the deck, calling out, 
every now and then, in a loud and 
cheerful voice, ‘ Steady she goes, 
my boys!” This took from us, 
who were ignorant young soldiers, 
all idea of danger to our lives, 
and made us able to obey his 
orders ; but, when the storm was 
over the next morning, and we 
had happily escaped, he smiled 
and told us, that he had expected 
every moment to go to the bottom. 
—We are now not in such peril. 
The storm, as towards us, has 
abated in its fury. But, “ Steady” 
is still the word! The THING 
is now getting into the storm of 
its own raising, and amongst 
rocks and breakers of its own 
creating. Let our firm friend, the 
Debt, work its way. Let our foes 
now grapple with each other. 
Let us look on, and see fair play ; 
and, above all things, let us be 
** steady.” —I wonder whether 
Oliver and Edwards can find out 
a way of relieving “ Agricultural 
distress ;” of causing the taxes of 
1822 to be paid out of the prices 
of 1790; and of causing rents 
and tithes to be paid? If they 
cannot do this, their other great 
and important labours will, after 
all, have been but of little avail. 
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They ought to be called upon im- 
mediately to look sharply about, 
and to give information against 
those who are, all the world over, 
conspiring to cause over-produc- 
tion both of meat and of mouths. 
—However, nous verrons ! 








DAILY PAPER. 


Tur readers of the Register will 
remember, that, when 1, about a 
month back, published my pro- 
posal for sending forth a DAILY 
EVENING PAPER, IT stated 
the principal object to be, to ob- 
tain the means of publishing my 
remarks on the proceedings in 
parliament on the same day, as 
often as possible, with the account 
of the proceedings itself ; a thing 
impossible to be done in the Re- 
gister. I said then, as I now say, 
that, in my opinion, the proceed- 
ings of this session of parliament, 


will decide the fate, not of the, 


country, for that nothing can de- 
stroy, but the fate of certain 
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indeed, on any, or on every, day, 
if necessary. I, therefore, pro- 
posed to publish an Evening Pa- 
per daily, throughout the session 
of parliament at any rate; but, 
though there were plenty of per- 
sons to take such paper, I found, 
upon actually making the prepa- 
rations for the undertaking, that 
the difficulties, and especially the 
labours in detail, were such as to 
deter me from proceeding to pub- 
lication, without, at least, longer 
time for preparation. Yet, time 
passes; the session wears away ; 
and I am anxious to do something. 
I have, therefore, entered into an 
arrangement with the Proprietor 
of the STATESMAN, an Even- 
ing Paper long established and 
well known, and which, as it is 
now in part my property, I shall, 
of course, apply do precisely the 
same purposes that I should have 
applied a daily paper of which I 
should have been the sole pro- 





prietor. Those gentlemen, not 
particularly known to me, who 


— 





had ordered my daily paper, will, 
perhaps, now order the Srarrs- 
man; and those friends, in the 
several parts of the country, who 





classes in it, and especially of the | were so good as to propose to 
landlords and of many of the | make use of my paper as a vehicle 
farmers. For this reason I wished | of advertisements, will oblige me in 
to get something from the press|{ ful6lling their intention by address- 
oftener than once a week; and,|ing their advertisements to the pa- 
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per, in which I am now concerned. 
This undertaking will in nowise 
interfere with the publication, or 
the matter, of the Reeisrer, 
which I always regard as my 
main force; as my steady column 
to maintain the battle with, until 
Corruption be laid prostrate. But, 
1 want something to skirmish with; 
something to route follies and to 
repel falshoods instantly. A thou- 
sand things that cry aloud for the 
lash cannot be noticed in the 
Recisrer, and thus escape al- 
together. The Srarresman will, 
of course, contain the earliest 
publication of any Rustic Haran- 
gues that I may hereafter make ; 
and it will attend particularly to 
all proceedings at County or other 
Meetings, where the affairs of 
Agriculture or the question of 
Reform shall be agitated. Such 
Reports, or Returns, as may be 
laid before Parliament, and as 
appertain to the subject of Agri- 
culture will be always attended 
to, and if unintelligible to readers 
in general, in their original state 
(which is, unhappily, but too often 
the case) an endeavour will be 
made to render them capable of 
being understood. No effort will 
he neglected to obtain accurate 
accounts of prices of produce and 
of stock in the several parts of the 
country; and also of prices in 
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foreign countries ; and, [I trust, 
that the movements of the Bank, 
and all the projects respecting the 
currency, will be watched with 
great vigilance.—Gentlemen who 
may wish, in consequence of this 
notification, to be supplied with 
The Srarrsuan, will please to 
apply to their respective news- 
men; those who applied before 
at the Office of The Recisrer 
(which is now No. 183, Fleet- 
street) will, if they please, renew 
their applications through the 
same channel.— Those Corres- 
pondents, who have been so kind 
as te send me country newspapers, 
with particular passages marked 
in them, will, I hope, perceive, 
' that such favours will now be more 
valuable than ever. It is impos- 
sible for me to rate too highly the 
value of such communications, or 
to express my gratitude for them 


in terms too strong. 





SWEDISH 
TURNIP SEED. 


To be sold, at the Office of The 
Reatster (No. 183, Fleet-street), 
Swedish Turnip Seed, for the 


genuineness of which I will be 
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answerable. 
plants selected, one by one, for the 
purpose, and grown in a spot any 


where near to which no other 


Turnip Seed, no Rape, no Cab- 


bage Seed, or any thing of the 
kind was grown. The plants for 
three quarters of seed were se- 


lected, with the greatest possible 


care, out of a turnip crop of 


twenty-six acres.—The price of 


any quantity under ten pounds, 
1s. 3d. a pound ; of any quantity 
above ten pounds Is, a pound.— 


In the next Register I shall give 


Swepisu Turnip Seep. 


It was saved from | 
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an account of the quantity of 
ground requisite to raise plants 
enough for ax acre of transplanted 
Swedes.—The above seed was 
saved by Mr. Sauvet Cuarxe of 
Bergh Apton, Norfolk. 


Wa. COBBETT. 











Tue next Register will contain 
a Letter to the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, for which I have not now 
room: and also a Letter to Lord 


Lansdowne on the Debt. 





